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Gladstone again consulted his Peelite friends, but again declined
Lord Derby's overtures. The vacant post was filled by Lord Stanley,
whose place at the Colonial Office was taken by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.
Lord Ellenborough, after a generous eulogmm from his Chief,
disappeared from public life. Of him it may truly be said that
nothing became him like the leaving of it. Everything that was
possible to atone for his conduct he did. As for Lord Canning he
met the attack with his invariable calmness and courage. "No
taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter they may, will turn me
from the path which I believe to be that of my public duty. I
believe that a change in the head of the Government of India at this
time, if it took place under circumstances which indicated a repudia-
tion, on the part of the Government in England, of the policy which
has hitherto been pursued towards the rebels of Oudh, would seriously
retard the pacification of the country. . . . Firm in these convictions,
I will not, in a time of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, lay
down of my own act the high trust which I have the honour to hold/*
Thus Lord1 Canning wrote to his masters in Leadenhall Street. He
was sustained in his resolution by expressions of sympathy from many
quarters. Lord Derby telegraphed an assurance of his personal
confidence; Lord Malmesbury wrote as a private friend, but with
the cordial assent of the Queen, urging him not to resign : " neither
Lord Derby," he wrote, " nor any of our party wish it, and the whole
country is ready to give you all the credit you merit for having so
well encountered the extraordinary difficulties of your position " ;1
the Directors passed a special vote of confidence , the Queen lost no
opportunity of expressing her disapproval of Ellenborough's vanity
and tactlessness,2 and her " undimimshed and entire confidence in
Lord Canning *\3 He was made an Earl and received the G.C.B. in
1859 and the Garter in 1861.
In Parliament the attack on the Government was a complete
failure. In the Lords, Lord Shaftesbury's motion was lost by a
majority of 9; in the Commons Mr. Card well's motion was with-
drawn and the attack unexpectedly collapsed. The Leader of the
House described the scene to the Queen with evident but decorous
glee : 4 to the electors of Slough he was less restrained. He com-
pared the collapse of the opposition to an earthquake in Calabria or
Peru. " There was/' he said, " a rumbling murmur, a groan, a
shriek, a sound of distant thunder. No one knew whether it came
from the-,top or the bottom of the House. There was a rent, a fissure
in the ground, and then a village disappeared, then a tall tower
toppled down, and the whole of the opposition benches became one
great dissolving view of anarchy." 6
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